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Sorbic acid has been fed to rats in a variety of studies. Doses
ranged from 1.5 to 10% of the diet for 10 wk to 4 mo (Federation of
American Societies for Experimental Biology, 1975a).  The only
effect seen was liver enlargement (Demaree _e_t al., 1955; Smyth and
Carpenter, 1948).  In another study, eight dogs were fed 1% and
eight were fed 2% potassium sorbate in the diet for 3 mo (Deuel at
al., 1954). No adverse effects were detected.

No carcinogenic effect was demonstrated when diets containing
.10% sorbic acid were fed to rats for 2 yr (Gaunt et_ al., 1975). At
this dose, the thyroid weight in males, the liver weight in both
sexes, and the kidney, small intestine, and ovary weights in females
were somewhat increased.  Tests for teratogenicity in mice with
potassium sorbate (460 mg/kg for 10 consecutive days) were negative
(Food and Drug Research Laboratories, Inc., 1975).

Sorbates have been tested for mutagenicity in microbial and
mammalian systems.  Sorbate is inactive in a variety of bacterial
systems (Difate, 1977; Hayatsu et_ ajL., 1975; Kada, 1973; Khoudokor-
moff and Gist-Brocades, 1978a,b; Wood and Mergens, 1978); however,
sorbic acid was active in the bacterial rec assay at 2-4 mg/ml
(Namiki and Kada, 1975).  In mammalian systems, potassium sorbate
has been implicated in chromatid or chromosomal breaks, sister
chromatid exchanges, and translocations in Chinese hamster cells _in_
vitro; effective concentrations were high, but not unlike those
which might be encountered after ingestion of sorbate in bacon (Abe
and Sasaki, 1977; Ishidate and Odashima, 1977).

Sorbate, like many chemicals, infrequently causes allergic
contact dermatitis. Fisher (1980) found that three patients with
sorbic acid contact sensitivity who consumed food containing low
concentrations of sorbate exhibited no flare of dermatitis on patch-
test sites.  No thorough studies seem to have been performed to
assess human sensitization to sorbate at high concentrations, but
orally administered sorbate is known to be rather rapidly metab-
olized in mammals (Federation of American Societies for Experimental
Biology, 1975a; Food and Drug Research Laboratories, Inc., 1973a).

The Committee has found no reports of acute or subacute effects
of ingested sorbic acid or sorbate in man, despite their wide use as
food additives.  Sorbate autooxidation can give rise to malonal-
dehyde and other carbonyls (Arya, 1980).  The possible significance
of malonaldehyde to human health is discussed in Chapter 6.

Sorbate-nitrite interactions; Although sorbate has passed
numerous tests for safety when added to foods essentially free of
nitrite, there is some concern regarding interactions between sor-
bate and nitrite when they are both added at relatively high concen-
trations to a single food item.  Sorbate and nitrite are known to
interact under a variety of conditions and to give rise to a number
of chemical compounds, only some of which have been characterized.